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THE BULLETIN OF THE 

COMPETITION AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE 
"BOOK BEAUTIFUL" 

By OTTO F. EGE 

In the last fifteen years a remarkably rapid development in the 
revival of good printing has occurred in America. A significant 
recognition of this growth has been evident during the last 
eight months: in New York, Newark, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Cleveland and other cities, societies, libraries and museums of 
art have held exhibits not only of beautiful books but also of 
artistic pamphlets, broadsides, circulars and other forms of 
advertisement. Probably never before has there occurred such 
a national recognition of general printing as an art. 

Competition has always been the determining factor in the 
production of the "book beautiful." In early days when em- 
perors wished concessions from popes, dukes from emperors, 
and monasteries from dukes, every effort was made to excel the 
grandeur of previous gifts. Thus, for example, the books given 
by Justinian to Pope Hormisdas were written with gold and 
silver inks, and on vellum stained with the precious Tyrian 
purple dye. They were decorated with minium, imported at 
exorbitant cost from India or Spain, and with lapis-lazuli 
from Persia, the covers being made of plates of wrought gold 
studded with gems. The names of many of the artists engaged 
in such work are recorded. A few centuries later books became 
even more costly. The value of several books when stated in 
terms of our own money would exceed ^50,000. The Elector 
of Bavaria once offered a town for a single book, but the monks 
realizing that he could easily take the town again, had suffi- 
cient foresight to refuse this magnificent proposition. It is not 
surprising that books of this type were chained for safe keep- 
ing. 

In the production of some of the later books, the writing was 
often done by the local caligrapher, while the decorated borders 
were executed by a designer in another city or even country and 
the illuminations and miniatures by an artist in still another 
section. Thus a book might be written in England, decorated 
in Italy or by an Italian in England, and its miniatures paint- 
ed in Flanders, where Van Eyck, Metsys, Mabuse, Memling 
and others painted, or were closely imitated or copied in the 
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illustrated letters. These books were not all of a religious char- 
acter, for law books, classical works, and romances were almost 
as common and often more elaborate than those used for divine 
services. 

When the printed book was introduced it had a strong com- 
petitor in the hand-executed one, and the competition was so 
keen, that if the church had not favored and in some instances 
supported presses, the great invention of printing might have 
been abandoned for a period. Probably the first press so 
sustained was at Subiaco, near Rome about 1464. The resem- 
blance between the first products of the printed press and con- 
temporaneous manuscripts is very striking indeed. The type- 
forms closely followed the formal hand of the scribes; the pages 
were often sheets of vellum; the decorated initials were put in 
by rubricators, and even illuminations and miniatures were 
often added. This effort on the part of the early printers 
spurred the various schools of illuminators to put forth their 
best work. It is interesting to note that during the period of 
about twenty-five years in which this rivalry existed, probably 
the finest products in printing and in manuscript were pro- 
duced. Many beautiful volumes were written for Matthias 
Corvinus of Hungary, that most fastidious patron, who was 
for a long time hostile to printed books; for Alphonso I of 
Naples; for the Sforzas of Milan; for the Medici of Florence 
and Rome; and for the Duke of Urbino. The last became en- 
raged when asked to grant a concession for a printing press in 
his neighborhood and many spoke sneeringly of the so-called 
discovery that had been made "by a barbarian from a German 
city." 

To reduce the expense of the printed page and add to its 
interest, artists were engaged to cut wood-blocks, first for ini- 
tials, and later for illustrations. These were frequently hand- 
colored and illuminated and thus the cost of a book often 
nearly equalled that of a manuscript. SchoefFer, an illuminator 
and instructor in penmanship in Paris, was employed by 
Gutenberg to enrich his work. He cut in wood the decorative 
letters and devised a method for printing in two colors, a 
practice which led to the use of wood-block illustration with 
movable type. Diirer, a master, cut six hundred and eighty- 
five wood-blocks to make some two thousand portraits of the 
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curious publication "Nurenberg Chronicles." Substitution be- 
came a common practise: the illustration for Paris of Troy an- 
swered for Dante, that of Ptolemy V for Manassas, and cities 
were likewise repeated under various headings. Durer, Holbein, 
Cranach, Mantegna and Giovanni Bellini were engaged by 
these early scholarly artist-printers of Germany and Italy. The 
publishers of this early period realized the necessity of having 
beautiful type and Aldus engaged Francesco Raibolini, a 
painter, goldsmith and medalist to cut his type, taking, it is 
said, the handwriting of Petrarch as a model. A little later, 
Geofroy Tory, an engraver, designer and university professor, 
wrote "Champfleury," a curious exposition of the formation 
of letters. This book was followed four years later by that 
of Diirer. 

With the use of etching and engraving on copper and steel, 
and the elimination of the scribe as a rival, in the following four 
centuries, books with only an occasional exception, became 
dull, uninteresting and inartistic. In 1890 William Morris 
began to redeem the printed page. Keen modern business 
competition has caused the present revival and growth of good 
printing. It has been said that manufacturers of pig-iron 
demand better printing than do art schools. There is scarcely 
a manufacturer who does not realize the effectiveness and 
necessity of artistic typography. We have our noted type 
designers: Rogers with his superb classic type "Montaigne"; 
Goodhue, the famous architect, the creator of "Merrymount" 
and "Cheltenham"; and Goudy, the most prolific type-designer 
of all times with seventy-eight fonts to his credit, including 
the excellent "Cloister," "Kennedy," "Goudy" and "Forum." 
We have the printers Updike, Munder, Marchbanks and Rudge ; 
Kittredge and Currier, typographical designers with rare artis- 
tic insight; Jacquish, Cleland and Teague, designers sensitive 
to the proper relation between type and ornament; and Rus- 
zicka and Grasby, wood-block masters. Fortunately, we have 
also the Riverside Press and Thomas Bird Mosher, publishers 
of consistent and beautiful books at very reasonable prices. 
Thus much of the printed matter of to-day compares very 
favorably with the golden days of the early press. 

Mr. John Cotton Dana has thus expressed the purpose of 
good printing: ". . . and to refine that product (printing) is to 
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put almost daily before the eyes of our millions of fellow citizens, 
objects which have the same power to arouse interest, to open 
questions, to set the mind to working and to stir emotions — 
that same power which we granted for generations to the works 
of the painter, the sculptor, the architect, the decorator and 
the designer and the artist." Fortunately for us the liberal use 
of artistic printing by our advertisers is rapidly developing the 
taste of the nation and the reaction in our manufactured pro- 
ducts will soon be evident. 

LEONARD C. HANNA, JR., A TRUSTEE 

At the December meeting of the Board of Trustees, Leonard C. 
Hanna, Jr., was elected a member of the Board to fill the vacan- 
cy caused by the resignation of C. W. Bingham. Mr. Hanna 
was also elected a member of the Accessions Committee. 

Mr. Hanna is one of the younger generation of Cleveland 
men of affairs who has shown a definite interest in art, 
especially in prints, being one of the Vice-Presidents of The 
Print Club. His enthusiasm and knowledge will be useful assets 
in developing the work of the Museum. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The following have been appointed members of the Advisory 
Council for the ensuing year: 

The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks John H. Hord 

Charles F. Brush William R. Huntington 

E. S. Burke, Jr. Amos B. McNairy 
Ralph M. Coe Edward A. Merritt 
H. G. Dalton Earl W. Oglebay 

F. E. Drury Kenyon V. Painter 
Paul L. Feiss James Parmelee 
Salmon P. Halle Frederic S. Porter 
H. M. Hanna, Jr. F. F. Prentiss 
Edward S. Harkness Ambrose Swasey 
Myron T. Herrick Worcester R. Warner 
Guerdon S. Holden E. L. Whittemore 
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